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ABSTRACT 

It is in the intellectual context of current attacks on liberalism 
that multiculturalism gains its currency as a progressive movement. Liberal theorists 
argue that multiculturalism can be justified as a quintessential liberal principle 
that entitles ethnic minorities to certain cultural rights that may otherwise be 
denied to individuals "qua" individuals. Multiculturalism is interpreted one way in 
Canada and another way in the United States. Regardless of whether people use 
multiculturalism in a narrow or expansive sense, multiculturalism is widely accepted 
as the framework within which social justice is to be negotiated in a pluralistic 
society. Among the most concrete signs of the combined impact of the political 
correctness debate and multiculturalism is the intense politicization of curriculum 
reform in institutions of higher learning in recent years, particularly in the United 
States. Beyond the postmodernist rhetoric, there is a growing recognition that the 
traditional curriculum of liberal education is too focused on Western civilizations, 
often at the expense of other non-Western civilizations. Against these changes, this 
paper attempts to go beyond the canon debate. The paper is most interested not in what 
is taught, but in how it is taught. It argues that it is the moral obligation of 
teachers to ensure that the exposure to a variety of cultural traditions and 
perspectives is an ongoing process that is not confined to a particular course or 
program. It does not favor an approach which adopts multiculturalism as the form of 
critical pedagogy. (Contains 40 notes.) (BT) 
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After more than a decade of culture wars on American campuses, it is reasonable to say 



that minimally, the so-called “political correctness” debate has sparked concerns among those in 
the humanities and social science regarding the political implications of their scholarship and 
their teaching. 1 This is by no means to suggest that every academic is now convinced of the 
postmodernist view that there is no such thing as objective truth or that the pursuit of knowledge 
is a political act. Rather, what the debate has done is to question the legacy of the Enlightenment 
as one of progressiveness which ought to be embraced by all of humanity. In short, no liberal 
these days should be surprised to hear that liberalism is an imperialistic and oppressive construct 
based on Eurocentric values rather than a set of universal principles which all rational human 
beings can agree to and abide by. 

1 For a good overview of the debate, see Paul Berman, “Introduction: The Debate and Its 
Origins,” in Debating P.C.: The Controversy Over Political Correctness on College Campuses , 
ed. P. Berman (New York: Laurel, 1992), 1-26. The book is a collection of essays by various 
prominent participants in those earlier years of the debate. 
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Of course this is not the first time in history that liberalism is under attack. Even as late 
as the 1980s it was Marxism which carried out the main assault. But as Foucault reminds us, the 
Marxist critique of the Western capitalist societies as ideological is limited in that ultimately 
Marxism is predicated on the assumption that there is “Truth” once we get beyond the illusion of 
capitalism. 2 Interestingly, many believe that the current attack on liberalism is simply an effort 
by the radicals of the sixties to reinvent themselves in times when Marxism has lost all its 
credibility as a political alternative to liberalism. For the skeptics the current intellectual battle is 
no more than a sabotage by discredited Marxists to bring everyone down the drain. In short what 
we are witnessing is a lethal mix of Nietzschean-inspired nihilism carried out with the zeal of 
Marxism-Leninism. 3 



2 Foucault’s critique of the Marxist concept of ideology can be found in a number of 
places. See, for example, “Truth and Power,” in Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and 
Other Writings 1972-1977, ed. Colin Gordon, trans. Colin Gordon et al. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1980), 118, 126. 

3 This view is most notably articulated by Roger Kimball is his widely read book, 

Tenured Radicals: How Politics Has Corrupted Our Higher Education, rev. ed. (Chicago: Ivan 
R. Dee, 1998). In the introduction to this revised edition, Kimball notes, “for the gender-race- 
class cadres that now dominate the discussion in the university, all social, artistic, and intellectual 
life must be subjected to a battery of political tests. This marks what we might call the 
Sovietization of intellectual life..." See Tenured Radicals, p. xv; emphasis added. 
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It is in this intellectual context that multiculturalism gains its currency as a progressive 
movement. Liberal theorists, most notably Will Kymicka, argue that multiculturalism can be 
justified as a quintessential liberal principle which entitles ethnic minorities to certain cultural 
rights that may otherwise be denied to individuals qua individuals. By confining 
multiculturalism to ethnicity, Kymlick’s theory is very much in line with the policy of 
multiculturalism as implemented in Canada. 4 On the other hand, in the United States 
multiculturalism tends to be treated as the equivalent of identity-based politics. Under this rubric 
multiculturalism incorporates the full array of marginalized groups which are not necessarily 
characterized by a shared culture based on ethnic and/or racial origins. But regardless of 
whether one uses multiculturalism in the narrow or expansive sense, multiculturalism is now 
widely accepted as the framework within which social justice is to be negotiated in a pluralistic 
society. 

Among the most concrete signs of the combined impact of the “political correctness” 
debate and multiculturalism is the intense politicization of curriculum reform in institutions of 
higher learning in recent years, especially in the United States. Beyond the postmodernist 
rhetoric propagated mostly by the English departments, there is certainly a growing recognition 
that the traditional curriculum of liberal education is too focussed on Western civilizations, and 
often at the expense of other non-Westem civilizations. To the extent that in the year 2000, 62% 
of the 543 institutions surveyed by the Association of American Colleges and Universities 
indicated that they have a diversity requirement, there is no doubt that the canon debate has made 

4 Canada, Multiculturalism Act (1988). 
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some concrete impact. 5 



5 Elizabeth Greene, “Most Colleges Require Diversity Education, Survey Finds, 
Chronicle of Higher Education, 3 November 2000, A 16. 



Against these changes, this paper is an attempt to go beyond the canon debate. The 
question that I am most interested in is not what we teach, but how we teach. I am fully in favour 
of the idea that our students should be exposed to a variety of cultural traditions and perspectives. 
In fact I argue that it is our moral obligation as teachers to ensure that this exposure is an 
ongoing process that is not confined to a particular course outline or program. In this sense, I am 
a multiculturalist. However, I want to distinguish my approach at the onset from those who have 
adopted multiculturalism as the form of “critical pedagogy.” Proponents of this approach state 
that all “critical educational theorists” are “united in their attempts to empower the powerless and 
to transform social inequalities and injustices.” 6 In contrast, my goal is rather more 
circumscribed. For me, to learn about others is to understand what humanity has in common 
with all its complexities and nuances. That commonality is the basis upon which we develop our 
ability to both think and judge critically. This to me is the purpose of education and hence, my 
teaching. Multiculturalism as a pedagogical approach is to serve such a purpose. 



II 

I shall begin by introducing myself briefly. I was bom and raised in Hong Kong, where I 
received the colonial version of British education in a school runned by a French convent from 



6 Peter McLaren, with Henry A. Giroux, “Radical pedagogy as cultural politics: beyond 
the discourse of critique and anti-utopianism,” in McLaren, Critical Pedagogy and Predatory 
Culture: Oppositional Politics in a Postmodern Age (New York: Routledge, 1995), 29. Both 
authors are self-professed practitioners of “critical pedagogy.” My research of the literature 
indicates that both are very prolific writers who have clearly shaped the thinking of the subject in 
significant ways. McLaren is currently professor of education at the Graduate School of 
Education and Information Studies, University of California at Los Angeles. Giroux is professor 
of education at Pennsylvania State University. 
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kindergarten to matriculation. In 1980 I moved to Canada with my family as immigrants. I 
started my undergraduate education at the University of Toronto and continued with graduate 
studies at Princeton University. All my degrees are in politics. I started my first academic job in 
1990 and since 1991, 1 have been teaching in the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Guelph in Ontario, Canada. Political theory is my main teaching field. But I also 
teach a course in Chinese politics. Regarding the latter, I always make a point of telling my 
students why I am their instructor given the propensity these days to base knowledge on identity. 
My teaching qualification comes from the fact that comparative politics with a focus on China 
was my second field in graduate school, not because I am a Chinese-Canadian who grew up in 
Hong Kong. 

This is not to say that my background has no bearing whatsoever on what I am doing 
now. Indeed, looking back at my formative years in Hong Kong, I am able to identify one aspect 
of my past which helped to account for my intellectual bearing. As a teenager, I became very 
interested in the works of the May Fourth generation. This was the generation which brought 
forth a "cultural revolution" following the formal dissolution of imperial China in 191 1. 7 I was 
most curious as to why these writers were so critical of traditional Chinese culture and why they 
were so eager about the West— a curiosity which was undoubtedly prompted by the reality that I 
was living in the British colony of Hong Kong. 8 Through this rather intensive engagement with 

7 For a classical account of the movement, see Chow Tse-Tsung, The May Fourth 
Movement: Intellectual Revolution in China (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1960). 
A more recent volume, Perspectives on Modern China: Four Anniversaries, ed. Kenneth 
Lieberthal et al. (Armonk: M. E. Sharpe, 1991), contains a superb section on the May Fourth and 
places the movement in the larger context of modem Chinese history. 

8 The May-Fourth generation of Chinese intellectuals argued that there was no inherent 
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the May Fourth literature, I became determined that I too had to find out more about the West. 
Thus when I started university in Canada, I was ready to get into the heart of the matter. 

In my intellectual pursuit of the West by way of political philosophy, I did not feel “left 
out” as I studied the dead white males because I never considered them the only source of 
knowledge. Perhaps this is why I do not regard the Western intellectual tradition as intrinsically 
hegemonic. (This is of course not to say that it cannot be hegemonic, both hypothetically and 
historically.) But as I learned to become a teacher in the heady days of campus politics in the 
1990s, I soon realized that I could not teach Western political thought the way I was taught when 
I was a student in the 1980s. 



contradiction between nationalism and “Westernization.” In fact, their view was that advocating 
westernization was a patriotic act. 
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The conundrum that I faced was especially poignant because of the fact that I am a 
woman of visible minority background. I could certainly feel the pressure that somehow I had 
betrayed my cultural heritage, albeit considered by some as corrupted due to colonialism. Yet I 
felt equally oppressed by the idea that I should simply abandon my knowledge of Western 
political thought out of political considerations. 9 I decided that the key to resolving my dilemma 
is to convey to my students that indeed Western political thought is but one way to think about 
the political. 



9 I have previously discussed my professional and personal conundrum in an essay 
entitled ‘Teaching the “Canon” from the Perspective of a Woman of Color.” See PS: Political 
Science & Politics, vol. 30 (March 1997): 7-9. 



